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are sufficiently shown by her note on page 6, which indicates how 
troublesome the copy was to deal with, but she seems to have been 
very successful in overcoming them. 

Those who have been interested in the description of the Colec- 
cion de Memorias de Nueva Esparto, in the Nation of May 30, 1901 
will be pleased to observe from this collation that Lord Kings 
borough's work contains several of the documents in that series, 
and will therefore be a useful check on the copyists of the Colec 
cion. 



The October number of the American Historical Review (Vol. 
VII, No. 1) contains articles by an able corps of writers on a wide 
range of subjects. Gold win Smith, in The Age of Homer, aims to 
locate the Homeric period through a study of its political, social, 
and aesthetic conditions. He concludes from evidence of this nature 
that Homer wrote at a date later than that fixed by Herodotus, and 
later than is now generally believed. In Anglo-Saxon Feudalism, 
George Burton Adams, applying a strict definition to the term 
"feudalism," concludes that, in its essential characteristics, this 
institution did not exist in Anglo-Saxon England. This is con- 
trary to the impression created by recent writers, notably, Professor 
Maitland, in his Domesday Book and Beyond. Charles W. Colby, 
in The Jesuit Relations, reviews editor Thwaites's great work and 
discusses critically the historical value of the sources in question. 
To any one using the relations the article is well work reading. 
Carl Becker writes on Growth of Revolutionary Parties and 
Methods in New York, 1765-1774. Albert Bushnell Hart con- 
tributes The Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of Permanent 
Interest. He first states the various meanings of "the Monroe doc- 
trine," and then lays down six principles upon which any doctrine 
of "permanent interest" of the United States must be based. The 
documents printed in this number are Letters on the Nullification 
Movement in South Carolina, 1830-1834, II. 



Annals of the Fowler Family, with Branches in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, California and Texas. By Mrs. James Joyce Arthur (Glenn 
Dora Fowler Arthur), Member Executive Council, Texas State 
Historical Association, a real Daughter of the American Revolu- 
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tion, a Colonial Dame of America. Austin: Ben C. Jones & Co. 
1901. Pp. xvi, 321. 

The mechanical execution of the work is good throughout, and 
its fine illustrations add much to its value. 

Genealogy in Texas is almost an untrodden field, and the author 
bravely assumes all the risks of pioneer work in this line in the 
Lone Star State. With pardonable pride of ancestry, she has unques- 
tionably made out a good case for the Fowler family. In her hands 
the subject of genealogy (as generally treated, a dull one) is not 
without interest even to the general reader. The perusal of this 
volume will undoubtedly repay the student of Texas history by its 
suggestive allusions to our pioneer characters. There is an old 
Texas tradition that a man's real usefulness never begins till he has 
crossed the historic boundary rivers of the Republic. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Arthur does not fail to note the years when some of her dis- 
tinguished ancestors entered the sacred dominions of Texas. To 
illustrate: J. H. Fowler, later congressman of the Republic, 
crossed Red River in 1817, followed by his brother, Judge Andrew 
J. Fowler, father of the author, to become a Texas congressman 
also. Rev. Littleton Fowler, Methodist missionary to Texas, 
crossed the Sabine in 1837, became chaplain for the Senate in the 
Second Congress, and subsequently an ardent advocate of annexa- 
tion, which measure he lived long enough to see accomplished. 

A native Texan and well read in the affairs of Texas, the author 
reflects throughout the work ardent patriotism of the typical Texan 
and the hopeful spirit of the Christian as well. The book, on the 
whole, is a creditable production, and destined to an honorable 
place in the literature of Texas. 

C. W. Raines. 



The Publications of the Southern History Association for 
November, 1901, contains an article entitled The Organization of 
the Texas Revolution, by Eugene C. Barker. The paper deals with 
the development of popular excitement in Texas which began in 
April or May and culminated at Gonzales in October, 1835. This 
development has been traced chiefly by means of the minutes of 
public meetings, but a good deal of material has also been gathered 
from private and semi-official correspondence of the period. Mr. 
Barker seeks to show that the great majority of the Texans entered 
the struggle against Mexico with reluctance; and yet, that Mexico 
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is not greatly to be blamed for insisting upon the demands which 
forced the revolution into being: there was a small but very active 
war party in Texas throughout 1835, and it was natural for Mexico 
to fall into the error of confounding them with the whole popula- 
tion. The principal cause of the conflict is to be sought in the 
mutual distrust of the two peoples. The documents from which 
the paper was prepared will be published in succeeding issues of 
the Publications. They will form a very important contribution 
to Texas history. 

In this number Miles White, Jr., concludes his article on Henry 
Baker and Descendants. Dr. Curry contributes a very interesting 
review of John Christopher Schwab's The Confederate States of 
America, 1861-1865. There is an excellent editorial appreciation 
of Prof. Herbert B. Adams; and a suggestive review of Canada 9 s 
Work for History. Besides these, there are numerous book reviews 
and notices. 



Pleading in the District and County Courts of Texas. By John 
C. Townes, LL. D., Professor of Law, University of Texas. (Aus- 
tin, Texas: Published by the author. 1901. Pp. xvi, 525.) 

One of the benefits expected from the founding of the University 
Law School was the opportunity that would be given to those 
chosen as professors to comprehensively study the distinctive fea- 
tures of Texas jurisprudence and to present to the profession, in 
permanent form, the matured results of their researches and reflec- 
tions in this field. The volume on Pleading in the District and 
County Courts of Texas is the first fruit of this kind that has come 
from Professor Townes' connection with that institution. The 
subject selected is of general interest to every practitioner and has 
not heretofore met with the systematic treatment that has been 
desired. There was no danger, therefore, in this day of digest- 
making and encyclopedic learning, that a conscientious attempt to 
present that branch of the law in a more instructive and inviting 
form would meet with an unfavorable reception. 

The work is what the profession had a right to expect from such 
a source — a lucid law treatise on philosophic lines. The book is 
not, as is so frequently the case, "a mere compilation of scattered 
instances," nor a collection of disconnected and apparently arbi- 
trary rules, but the outcome of an earnest effort to search out the 



